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Communism in Fact and Theory 


The address by J. Stalin, general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the Russian Soviet Union, printed in 
the December number of the Labor Monthly (London), 
sets forth from the official point of view controversial 
issues that are but slightly understood in this country. 
It is published under the caption “Between Left and 
Right.” The following excerpts make clear the attitude 
of Stalin toward Trotzky on the one hand and the Com- 
munist Right Wing on the other. 

“Under capitalist rule, the Right deviations in the 
Communist Party consist in the tendency and inclination, 
albeit unexpressed and undeveloped, on the part of some 
Communists to depart from the revolutionary line of 
Marx in the direction of the Social Democrats. If cer- 
tain circles among the Communists deny the practicability 
of the principle of ‘class against class’ in the electioneer- 
ing struggle (as in France), or oppose an independent 
candidature of the Communist Party (as in England), or 
prove unwilling to accentuate the fight against the ‘Left’ 
Social Democrats (as in Germany), this means that within 
the Communist Party there are people who are anxious 
to adapt Communism to Social Democracy. A victory 
of the Right deviations in the Communist Parties of the 
capitalist countries would entail the ideological breakdown 
of the Communist Party and an enormous increase in 
the ranks of the Social Democrats. And what is meant 
by an enormous increase in the strength of the Social 
Democrats? It is a strengthening and consolidation of 
capitalism, since the Social Democrats are the main prop 
of capitalism among the working classes. Consequently 
a Right victory in the Communist Parties of the capitalist 
countries would lead to the development of the conditions 
which are requisite for the maintenance of capitalism. 

“The Right deviations in Communism under Soviet 
tule, in a country where capitalism is already overthrown 
but where the roots of capitalism have not yet been wholly 
extirpated, consist in a tendency and inclination, albeit 
unexpressed and undeveloped, on the part of some Com- 
Munists, to depart from the principles of our party in 
the direction of bourgeois ideology. If certain circles 
among the Communists desire to keep the party back 
from applying the resolutions of the fifteenth party con- 
gress, [1927] by denying the necessity of an assault on 
the kulak elements [“kulaks”’—trich peasants regarded as 

ploiters] in the villages, or else demand an arrest of our 
ndustrial development because they consider the present 
Tate of advance fatal to the country, or if again they 
Consider the government subsidies to Soviet farms and 
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collective farms to be impracticable and are of opinion 
that money is being wasted in this way, or if they deny 
the advisability of a fight against bureaucracy on the 
basis of self-criticism, affirming that self-criticism is liable 
to undermine our apparatus, or if they demand the loosen- 
ing of our foreign-trade monopoly and so on, this means 
that in the ranks of our party there are such as are 
anxious, perhaps without knowing it themselves, to adapt 
the cause of our socialist construction to the tastes and 
requirements of the Soviet bourgeoisie. A victory of 
the Right deviations within our party would entail an 
enormous consolidation of the capitalist elements in our 
country. And what would such a consolidation mean? 
It would mean a weakening of the proletarian dictator- 
ship, and a strengthening of the chances of a restoration 
of capitalism. Consequently a victory of the Right devia- 
tions in our party would lead to the development of con- 
ditions which are requisite for the restoration of capital- 
ism in this country. 

“Are there conditions in this country which might 
render possible the re-establishment of capitalism? There 
decidedly are. This may seem strange, but I can assure 
you, comrades, that it is a fact. We have overthrown 
capitalism. We have set up the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, and we are rapidly developing our Socialist in- 
dustry and connecting it with peasant economy. But we 
have not yet destroyed the roots of capitalism. Where 
are these roots to be found? They are to be found in 
the production of goods, in the small production of the 
towns and in particular in small peasant economy. 

“Are there ways and means in this Soviet country ‘of 
ours of destroying the possibility of a re-establishment 
of capitalism? There certainly are. It is just on this 
fact that Lenin based his thesis of the possibility of 
a completely socialist form of society in the Soviet Union. 
For this purpose we need the consolidation of proletarian 
dictatorship, the strengthening of the alliance between 
working class and peasantry, the development of our 
commanding positions from the standpoint of industrial- 
izing the country, a rapid rate of development of indus- 
try, the electrification of the country, the readjustment 
of the entire economy on a new technical basis, the co- 
operative development of great masses of peasants and 
the increase of the productivity of their undertakings, the 
gradual combination of the individual peasant t:ndertak- 
ings in the form of collective estates, the develupment of 
the Soviet undertakings, the ousting and suppressing of 
the capitalist elements in town and country, and so 
“In what do the openly opportunist Right deviations in 
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our party consist? They consist in the fact that they 
underestimate the strength of our enemies, the capitalists, 
refuse to see the danger of a re-establishment of capital- 
ism, fail to understand the dynamics of the class struggle 
under the conditions of proletarian dictatorship, and 
therefore easily agree to make concessions to capitalism, 
while they demand the slowing-down of our rate of in- 
dustrial development and facilities for the capitalist ele- 
ments in town and country, thrust the question of col- 
lective and Soviet undertakings into the background, de- 
mand a relaxation of the foreign-trade monopoly, and 

“And in what does the Left, Trotzkyist, deviation in 
our country consist? It lies in the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of this deviation overestimate the forces of 
our enemies and the strength of capitalism, that they are 
blind to all save the possibility of a restoration of capital- 
ism, especially blind to the possibility of socialist construc- 
tion on its own merits, and prone to comfort themselves 
with a lot of twaddle about the Thermidor of our party. 
From Lenin’s statement that, ‘as long as we live in a 
petty-peasant country, there is in Russia a firmer eco- 
nomic basis for capitalism than for communism,’ the 
Left deviators draw the mistaken conclusion that in the 
Soviet Union in general it is impossible to construct 
socialism, that nothing can be attained from cooperation 
with the peasantry, that the idea of an alliance between 
the working class and peasantry has been superseded, 
that if we receive no help from a victorious revolution 
in the West, the dictatorship of the proletariat must 
necessarily come to grief, and that if the fantastic plan 
of over-industrialization, even if executed at the cost of 
a rupture with the peasantry, is not accepted, the cause 
of socialism in the Soviet Union must be considered lost. 
Hence the adventurous character of the Left deviation 
and the tremendous gaps noticeable in its policy. There 
can be no doubt but that a victory of the Left deviation 
in our party would have led to the isolation of the 
working class from its peasant basis, to a separation of 
the vanguard of the working class from the mass of 
workers, and to more favorable prospects for the restora- 
tion of capitalism.” 


Employment Agency Fees 


A decision of the Supreme Court’ holding that it is 
unconstitutional for a state to limit the fees charged by 
private employment agencies will require 22 states, which 
had attempted such limitation, to find other means of 
regulating these agencies. The court stated that the 
nature of the employment agency business “does not dif- 
fer in substantial character from the business of a real 
estate broker, ship broker, merchandise broker, or ticket 
broker. The interest of the public in the matter 
of employment is not different in quality or character 
from its interest in the other things enumerated.” But 
in another case’ the court recognized that “the general 
nature of the business is such that unless regulated, many 
persons may be exposed to misfortune against which the 
legislature cannot properly protect them.” However, in 
the case first referred to, the court announced that it is 
clearly within the power of the state to license employ- 
ment agencies and to regulate their business. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation has 


1 Ribnik v. McBride, 48 Sup. Ct. 545, May 28, 1928. 
2 Brazee v. Michigan, 241 U. S. 340 (1916). 


announced that recent official investigations show that 
such agencies are under peculiar temptations.’ 
the abuses practiced by them are: misrepresentation by 

false descriptions of conditions of employment ; petty graft, 

such as requiring “gifts” for the use of agency facilities; 

collusion with gang-bosses to increase labor turnover and 

so enlarge the number of jobs for which there will be appli- 

cants ; maintaining premises in which there is an unwhole- 

some atmosphere, and sending women to houses of ill 

repute or similar resorts; and exorbitant fees, with refusal 

to return fees when no work has been found. 

“An employment agency may be opened with the outlay 
of but little capital and the current expenditures may be 
very small. The least desirable of these agencies are 
often operated by persons without special training or 
skill in conducting a business of great importance to the 
community. Such agencies frequently deal with the weak- 
est members of the community who, either through lack 
of understanding of their rights under the law, or because 
of their urgent need of a job, are no match for the cun- 
ning of the unscrupulous agency manager. The relation- 
ship between the agency and the applicant for work is 
usually not a continuous one, and the unscrupulous man- 
ager is therefore not to the same degree as in most busi- 
nesses under the necessity of maintaining the goodwill of 
his constantly changing customers.” 

The outright prohibition by law of fee-charging agencies 
was declared unconstitutional‘ in 1917. However, in 
five provinces of Canada and in Germany and other con- 
tinental countries of Europe, such agencies have been 
outlawed “on account of the same type of abuses still 
practiced in America.” 

Now that limitation on the amount of fees which private 
employment agencies may charge has been declared un- 
constitutional, the only method of control left to the 
American public is through licensing new agencies. “The 
annual license fee ought to be high enough to assure that 
responsible people will be in charge of the agency. In 
addition, the proper method of licensing will help to 
control the character of men and women running such 
agencies, the suitability of premises on which they are 
located, and the community need for new agencies. Wis 
consin has had such a law for ten years. Another means 
for keeping up a high standard among private agencies, 
is to strengthen the work of the public employment offices, 
of which there are only 170 in the country as a whole 
This would supply competition to the private offices.” 
The Wagner bill (S. 4157) now before Congress would 
make this competition possible by providing an adequate 
service through public employment offices. 


Cooperative Housing 


The occasion of breaking ground on January 13, 1929, 
for another group of its cooperative apartments agaif 
calls attention to the enterprise in cooperative housin{ 
which is under the direction of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. These new apartments will bring the totd 
capacity of the Amalgamated’s houses to about 2,00) 
people. Apartment houses have already been completed 
containing 1,185 rooms, and the new apartments 
bring the total number of rooms to over 1,900. The total 
investment in land and buildings is about $3,500,00 
The cost to the owner-tenants ranges from $9.50 to $12.04 


The American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1928, pp. 399-40% 
* Adams v. Tanner, 244 U. S. 590. 
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Per room, and the average cost is about $11.00. The de- 
A mand for better housing conditions has been so insistent 
since the opening of these cooperative apartments in No- 
vember, 1927, that the Amalgamated is preparing to go 
into other sections of the city and do the same thing 
that it has already accomplished in the Mosholu Parkway 
and Van Cortlandt Park South section. 

In an address at the occasion of breaking ground for 
new apartments, Sidney Hillman, President of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, pointed out that “one does 
not help forward human progress by working for people 
but by working with people. All the philanthropy in the 
world can do nothing but alleviate slightly the sum of 
human misery which mankind has piled up for itself. 
Working together, however, cooperating for the common 
good, the great mass of people could banish human misery 
from their world, create a rich life for every human 
being who walks the planet. Not by the altruistic spirit 
of a few in each generation can this be done but by 
the mass of the people, by the organized power of their 
numbers to do together what each cannot do alone.” 

Men and women, he continued, have proved that they 
can organize and cooperate for the improvement of their 
wages and working conditions, but the problem still re- 
mains of obtaining the best possible living conditions when 
they spend their wages. “Only those who have been com- 
pelled to submit to the general housing conditions which 
prevail in our great cities can possibly know what a great 
part these conditions play in the life of the wage worker 
and his family. Not only their health but their happiness 
in a thousand ways is tied up with the manner in which 
they are housed. The Amalgamated, almost from the 
beginning of its career, has recognized that the respon- 
sibility of the organization to its members does not stop 
at conditions and wages in the shops; has recognized 
that if it were possible for thousands of workers to co- 
operate in improving their industrial conditions, the same 
cooperation would result in achieving an improvement of 
their general living conditions. ‘ 

“When we think of the millions of workers in this 
great country outside of these cooperative apartments, 
what we have done may seem very, very small in com- 
parison with what must be done. Physically this is true, 
but there is another and very vitally important fact to be 
remembered. The story of the success of the Amalga- 
mated Cooperative Apartments has been broadcast 
throughout the land just as their failure would have been. 
The result is that the other groups have been inspired to 
attempts to achieve the same housing betterment through 
cooperation. What we have done here, therefore, is not 
only of importance to the workers in the Amalgamated 
but to those of the entire country. We serve others when 
we efficiently serve ourselves. Every activity of the 
Amalgamated must therefore continue to be conducted 
with this important truth always in our minds.” 


Results of Industrial Cooperation 


The president of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Em- 
ployes Cooperative Association reports that 1928 was one 
of the most successful years in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. The cooperative wage fund now totals $14,000,- 
00, which is administered by trustees elected by the 
‘employes and is used to purchase P. R. T. stock. 

“The cooperative association has a membership of 11,- 
200, or 100 per cent of all eligible employes. Its affairs 
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are administered by the cooperative council, which also 
passes upon all pension applications. The dues are $1.50 
per month per member, the company contributing dollar 
for dollar with the men. Sick benefits are provided at 
the rate of $1.50 per day, for a period not to exceed 
100 days in any consecutive 12 months, During the past 
year, $77,669 was paid in sick benefits to employes. Pen- 
sions of $40 per month are payable to incapacitated em- 
ployes who have reached 65 years of age and who have 
been continuously in the service for 25 years. $109,- 
880.61 was paid in pensions during the past year, the 
Association now having a total of 238 pensioners. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company insures the life 
of each member of the Association for $1,000, for which 
each member is given a separate insurance policy. 153 
members have died during 1928, so that $153,000 life 
insurance has been received by the families of members 
who have passed away.” (Service Talks, Mitten Manage- 
ment, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., December 20, 1928.) 

The Mitten Management regards its plan as the same 
in principle as that adopted by the employers led by Sir 
Alfred Mond and the Trades Union Congress of Great 
Britain. “The new policy is based on the belief that in- 
dustry itself and industry’s workers will each be benefited 
by recognizing the rights of the other. This movement 
has been called Mondism, after Sir Alfred Mond (now 
Lord Melchett), the leader who brought the conflicting 
elements together. Mondism has been accepted by British 
industry with the expectation that it will bring advantages 
similar to those that Mittenism has brought where ap- 
plied in America. 

“It seems a far cry from the British general strike of 
1926 to the Mondism of 1928. But the strike actually 
made the acceptance of the Mond plan possible, for it 
brought both sides to a realization of the danger in the 
old policy. Great reforms usually grow out of great 
disasters. America has not yet adopted Mittenism as 
Britain has accepted Mondism, largely because we have 
not as a nation been faced with an industrial crisis calling 
for radical measures. The danger of prosperity, to the 
nation as to the individual, is that it tends to make us so 
self-satisfied that our minds are less open to the accep- 
tance of new things. 

“Mondism has proved acceptable to British labor and 
management only as a way out of a desperate situation. 
Mittenism was accepted on the P. R. T. system in Philadel- 
phia and on the I. R. C. system in Buffalo for the same 
reason. Both plans are basically sound, and we con- 
fidently expect that, properly handled, Mondism will do 
for British labor, capital, management and public what 
Mittenism has so well done here. 

“There are evidences that America will some day ac- 
cept the new industrial order without running the risk 
of industrial revolution. Individual industries, some of 
them of great importance, are adopting the principles 
which underlie the Mitten plan. Groups of organized 
labor, particularly in industries which have felt the stress 
of hard times, have decided to bury the hatchet and co- 
operate with management. 

“Outstanding among the union leaders who sense the 
dawning of a new day is W. D. Mahon, president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes. Mahon and Mitten have signed an economic 
pact, not unlike that which now has been so largely ap- 
proved by British labor. It has required no little courage 
for Mahon to take this stand, for many of his associates 
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in the American Federation of Labor are still wedded to 
the idea that organized labor can succeed only as a 
fighting body. 

“Mahon, in accepting Mittenism as a guiding principle 
of the street railway union, has stamped himself as a 
pioneer. His name will go down as one of the far-seeing 
leaders of organized labor with vision enough to recog- 
nize changing conditions, and to see that the union is 
made for the worker and not the worker for the union, 
and bold enough to set aside the sword of 1908 for the 
ploughshare of 1928. The day will come when to be a 
union leader in America will mean the acceptance of Mit- 
tenism—by whatever name it may be called—even as the 
acceptance of Mondism is now essential to success in 
British labor circles.” (Service Talks, Mitten Manage- 
ment, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., November 26, 1928.) 


Employe Ownership—The Dix 
Experiment 


The results after five years of employe ownership of 
Henry A. Dix & Sons, New York manufacturers of 
women’s dresses and uniforms, were recently made public 
by Mark H. Dix, son of Henry A. Dix, in a book entitled 
An American Business Adventure. This business, 
valued at $1,000,000, was turned over to seven foremen 
and assistant executives without the owners receiving a 
dollar in cash. In fact, the owners advanced working 
capital for a while to enable the employes to run the busi- 
ness and pay off the price of the business out of yearly 
profits. It was arranged also “that the rank and file of 
employes—mostly women—should benefit by the trans- 
action. Each of them, on the completion of two years’ 
service, was to receive $100 worth of 7-per cent preferred, 
cumulative stock for every year of service, payment being 
made not out of weekly wages, but out of extra guaran- 
teed compensation.” New employes, after one year of 
service, share in the net profits, at least 33% per cent of 
which are distributed to them yearly “either in cash or 
in additional preferred stock or both.” 

The amounts due Henry A. Dix & Sons have been paid 
regularly, and it is expected that the balance will be wiped 
out in the next four or five years. The success of the 
business has been attributed to the following factors: 

1. The executives and foremen had received a train- 
ing in the business ranging from 15 to 20 years. J 

2. “They have been entirely free from disagreement and 
have had no complaints from their employes.” 

3. They were determined to play fair with their em- 
ployes and share the results of prosperity with them. 

4. They have invented new methods of doing business. 
By agreement with retailers they have established the 
“Basic Stock Plan” or “Unit Control.” Under this 
scheme the retailer’s needs are carefully analyzed and his 
purchases are regulated in proportion to his volume of 
sales. Instead of inducing the retailer to purchase as 
much as possible, “he is told and shown how to minimize 
his purchases.” As a result, he has a greatly increased 
turnover of merchandise and a decided reduction in in- 
vestment which helps him to avoid financial difficulties. 

5. The firm has increased production, improved meth- 
ods, and raised its quality of products. 

6. It makes prompt deliveries, because adequate stocks 
are carried to meet the daily demands of retailers who 


can now determine how many garments of every model 
color, and size they need. J 

7. The firm has acquired a plant for making collars, 
cuffs, and aprons, so that complete outfits are now sup- 
plied with the line of uniforms for maids and nurses. 

8. The executives are interested in more than making 
money. They seek to carry on the business in a manner 
which is fair to their employes and is satisfactory to 
their customers. 

The experiment indicates somewhat the rapidity with 
which wealth can be distributed among employes when 
they share in the profits and when their share can be 
used to acquire ownership. The incentive furnished for 
efficiency and cooperation is also highly significant. 


The Place of Children’s Institutions 


There are about 1,500 children’s institutions in the United 
States with about 150,000 inmates. The annual budgets 
of these institutions total from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000, 
What the place of these institutions should be in child 
welfare work is discussed by R. R. Reeder in the Survey 
for January 15. Dr. Reeder, who has had long and 
varied experience in institutional work for children, says 
that all methods of child welfare must “center about the 
child and his family.” If possible, children should be kept 
in the family home or, if that is impossible, in a foster- 
family home. But, he believes, institutions should be 
maintained for the following types of children: childreng 
of a family who are full orphans and of school age if 
they cannot be placed together in a family home; de- 
pendent children who require special training or educa 
tional opportunities that the foster family cannot provide; 
children with near relatives unable to provide for them 
but “standing in affectionate relation to them” if the 
children and their relatives can be kept closer together by 
placing the children in an institution; children who need 
temporary study and treatment before they are placed 
in family homes; children who have been repeated mis- 
fits in foster homes; motherless children (or children of 
deserting mothers) where there are no relatives to help 
the father maintain the home; children of special educa- 
tional promise or those of very low mentality if these 
children are from families of widows, widowers or pat- 
ents unable to give them a “fair chance for development.” 
For children of the last type the institution would act 
as “a free private school for boys and girls whose fam- 
ilies are without means to give them the most needed 
educational opportunities, both academic and practical.” 

These suggestions should be of value to ministers and 
church workers who are called on for advice with refer- 
ence to endowment of institutions or placing of children 


Vacations with Pay 


On January 1, 1929, the International Harvester Con 
pany announced its intention to introduce a plan of giving 
its 40,000 employes two weeks’ vacation with pay. It is 
estimated that this plan will involve an added expense of 
$1,000,000 a vear. In fact, it practically amounts to af 
addition of $1,000,000 to the company’s wage bill, fot 
undoubtedly many employes will take a vacation who if 
the past felt that they could not afford it. In additiog 
every employe will be allowed six days’ “time-off” to Dag 
used in emergency cases. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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